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LATE  CABLES 


Threshing  of  Argentine  flaxseed  finished.     Some  fields 
plowed  up  and  soil  in  good  condition.     The  corn  crop  good  only  in 
northern  part  of  Buenos  Aires  Province  and  southern  part  of  Santa 
F4.     (International  Institute  of  Agriculture,  Rone,  March  24,  1936 

Si am  rice  third  estimate  of  area  sown  for  1935-36  reported 
at  8,303,000  acres.     Area  expected  to  "bo  harvested  7,314,000  acres 
compared  with  3,245,000  acres  harvested  in  1934-35.  Production 
forecast  at  6,417,836,000  pounds  of  cleaned  rice  compared  with 
7,090,251,000  pounds  in  1934-35.     Amount  of  new  crop  available 
for  export  estimated  at  2,841,484,000  pounds,   cleaned.  (inter- 
national Institute  of  Agriculture,  Rome,  March  27,  1936.) 
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BREAD  GRAINS 

Summary  of  r-C',nt  information  ■ 

Sowings  of  winter  wheat  for  the  1936  harvest,  as  estimated  for  18 
Northern  Hemisphere  countries  other  than  the  U.S.S.R.  total  143,905,000. 
acres  as  compared  with  143,884,000  acres  reported  for  the  same  countries 
in  1935.     The  reduction  indicated  for  Algeria  no  doubt  resulted  from 
drought  conditions  experienced  in  the  sowing  season.     Rains  in  February 
improved  the  condition  of  grains,  according  to  a  recent  report  from  the 
Paris  office  of  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  hut  sub-soil  moisture 
reserves  were  said  to  be  lowj.    The  distribution  of  rainfall  and  different 
methods  of  culture  employed  by  Europeans  and  natives  are  said  to  have 
resulted  in  a  great  variation  in  the  stages  of  growth.     TThile  grain  was 
heading  in  seme  European  areas,  natives  in  other  sections  were  still  trying 
to  make  up  the  delay  in  sowing  caused  by  dry  weather.     The  first  estimate 
for  Egypt  shows  only  a  slight  decline  from  the  1S35  acreage  but  is  7  percent 
under  the  average  for  1930-1934. 

Estimates  of  the  acreage  sown  to  winter  rye  in  12  countries,  not 
including  the  U.S.S.R,,  total  40,635,000  acres  as  compared  with  40,664,000 
acres  reported  for  the  same  countries  in  1935.     Revisions  in  the  estimates 
for  Lithuania,  Bulgaria,  and  Rumania  account  for  a  slight  reduction  from 
the  1936  total  reported  earlier  in  the  season. 

WINTER  T7EEAT:     Area  sown  in  1933-1936 


Percentage 

Commodity 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1935  is  of 

and  country 

1935 

1,000 

1,000 

1 ,000 

1,000 

Percent 

acres 

acres 

ac  re  s 

acres 

Winter  wheat 

16  countries  reported'  a, 

/  133,777 

135 , 358 

138,326 

138 , 498 

100.1 

3,993 

4,068 

4,095 

3,954 

96.  6 

1,426 

1,442 

1,453 

1,453 

99.3 

Total  (18)  

139,196 

140,868 

143 , 884 

143,905 

100.0 

b/  26,703 

b/26 , 659 

c/31,636 

d/34,721 

109 . 1 

ported,  h/  Harvested  acreage,  c/  32,258,000  acres  planned,  d/  34,731,000 
acres  planned. 
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The  Shanghai  wh^at  market 

Flour  prices  advanced  at  Shanghai '  ear' ly  in  the  week  ended  March  20, 
"bat  they,  later  declined  to  about  the  level  of  the  previous  week,  accord- 
ing to  a  radiogram  from  the  Shanghai  Office  of  the  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service.     Shanghai  mills  hooked  one  cargo  of  Australian  wheat  from  New 
South  Wales,  ahout  149,000  bushels  from  Victoria,  and  around  83,000  "bushels 
of  Canadian  No.  5.     For  their  present  rate  of  activity,  about  30-percent 
capacity,   it  was  thought  that  the  mills  had  enough  wheat  purchased  to  last 
2  months,  hut  a  small  quantity  may  he  hooked  to  carry  them  through  June. 
Flour  stocks  at  important  markets  were  reported  to  he  below  normal. 

Trices  of  wheat  at  Shanghai,  duty  and  other  landing  charges  in- 
cluded, were  quoted  as  follows:     Australian,  from  New  South  T7ales,   96  cents 
per  bushel,  from  Victoria  97  cents;  Canadian  No. -5,  92  cents.  Domestic 
flour  for  March  delivery  was  $1.01  per  bag  of  49  pounds,  April  delivery 
$1.00;  Australian,  c.i.f.  Hong  Kong,  $3.41  per  barrel  of  196  pounds. 


FEED  GRAINS 

Argent ine  earn  crop  lower  than  expected 

The  first  official  estimate  of  the  1935-36  corn  crop  in  Argentina 
is  for  a  harvest  of  379,900,000  bushels  compared  with  the  record  crop  of 
451,943,000  bushels  produced  last  year,  according  to  a  cable  from  Agri- 
cultural Attache  P.O.  Nyhus  at  Buenos  Aires.     The  average  crop  for  the  5 
years  which  ended  with  the  1933-34  season  was  304,856.000  bushels  annually. 

A  much  larger  crop  was  originally  expected  this  season  because  of 
the  increased  acreage,  the  area  planted  having  been  18,854,000  acres,  the 
largest  on  record.     Most  of  the  increase,  however,  took  place  in  the  less 
favorable  corn  producing  areas  where  last  winter's  drought  curtailed  plant- 
ings of  wheat  and  flaxseed.     Drought,  high  temperatures,  and  strong  winds 
during  January  and  February  ruined  the  corn  crop  in  some  of  these  outlying 
regions  and  greatly  reduced  yields  in  others.     Very  little  if  any  damage 
seems  to  have  been  suffered  in  the  heart  of  the  corn  zone  in  the  Provinces 
of  Buenos  Aires  and  Santa  Fe. 

Because  of  the  damage  resulting  from  unfavorable  climatic  conditions, 
the  area  to  be  harvested  this  season  is  not  expected  to  exceed  12,367,000 
acres.     Last  season  14,091,000  acres  were  harvested  from  a  total  planted 
area  of  17,368,000  acres.     Fanners  have  decided  to  pasture  livestock  in 
many  of  the  fields  because  of  the  low  yields. 
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Argentina  is  the  world's  largest  exporter  of  corn,  the  export  sur- 
plus from  the- 1934-35  crop  having  amounted  to  351,213,000  bushels,  of  which 
304,577,000  "bushels  had  beon  exported  "by  March  21,  1936.    Exports  from  the 
1933-34  crop  amounted  to  209,465,000  bushels  compared  with  the  average  of 
2K2, 760,000  bushels  annually  for  the  5  years  ended  with  the  1932-33  crop. 

On  March  22  the  argentine  government  authorized  the  Grain  Board  to 
buy  new  crop  corn  at  the  basic  price  of  5  Argentine  paper  pesos  (about  -42 
cents  per  bushel)  at  the  port  of  Buenos  Aires.     This  increase  in  price 
f.OT  4.40  pesos  (37  cents)   is  apparently  in  anticit>at ion  of  a  smaller  crop 
than  was  expected  earlier  in  the  season.     Small  stocks  in  the  consuming 
co"  ntries  also  are  ^   strengthening  factor. 


ARGENTINA:    Ar»5a  and  production  of  corn,  1926-27  to  1935-36, 
with  exports  during  following  marketing  season 


Crop  year 

Area  seeded 

Area  harvested 

April-March 

Production  : 

Exports 

1,000  acres 

1,000  acres 

1,000  bushels 

1,000  bushels 

1926-27  

10 , 5?9 

9,060 

320,848 

289,879.. 

1927-28  

10,739 

8,999 

311,597 

.    246,240  . 

1P23-29  

11,831 

9,026 

252,408 

209 , 532 

1929-30  

13,955 

10,428 

280,617 

206,420 

1930-31  

13,776 

11,577 

419,661 

387 , 759 

1931-32  

14,458 

9,518 

299,329  . 

250,712 

l'J33-v-3  

14,639 

9,373 

•  267,761 

209 , 378 

1933-34  

13,096 

10,161 

;  256,913 

209 , 465 

1974-35  

17,368 

14,091  ' 

451,943 

a/  304,577 

13:^5-36  

13 ,854 

i  12,367 

j  379,900 

a7  Through  March  21. 


FRUIT,  VEGETABLES,  AND  NUTS 

ffuropean  imports  of  American  apples  high 

Exports  of  Aim  r_can  apples  to  European  markets  from  Ju?y  through 
January  this  seasc  i  totaled  7,665,530  bushels,  which  compares  with  4,345,207 
barbels  exported  to  E  :rope  faring  the  corresponding  period  of  1934-35.  The 
increase  is  due  to  a  fairly  large  American  crop  coinciding  with  a  small 
European  crop,  especi- lly  i:.  England,  where  over  half  of  the  exports  have 
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gone.    Exports  to  practically  all  European  countries  have  exceeded  those  df 
last  season.     Shipments  to  other  foreign  countries  have  also  been  larger  than 
the  corresponding  figures  for  the  1934-35  season.     Of  particular  interest 
is  the  increase  in  exports  to  Palestine  and  Egypt.     Total  exports  from 
the  United  States  for  the  7  months  under  consideration  have  totaled 
8,780,447  "bushels,  which  is  larger  than  the  movement  during  the  corre- 
sponding months  of  the  1934-35  and  1933-34  seasons  and  greater  than  the 
total  exports  for  the  1934-35  season,  July  to  June. 

German  walnut  imports  high  in  1935 

German  imports  of  walnuts  in  1935  were  higher  than  those  of  any 
recent  year  and  reached  the  record  of  18,580  short  tons  as  compared  with 
17,506  tons  in  1934,  according  to  a  report  from  American  Consul  Lester  L. 
Schnare,  at  Hamburg.  One  of  the  outstanding  developments  J.n  the  year's 
import  trade  was  the  substantial  decrease  in  walnut  imports  from  the 
United  States.     These  were  only  759  short  tons  as  compared  with  2,942 
tons  in  1934  and  3,245  in  1933,  the  first  year  American  walnuts  were  im- 
ported in  commercial  quantities.     This  decrease  in  imports  from  the  United 
States  was  more  than  offset  by  the  large  quantities  of  Turkish  walnuts 
imported.     Turkey,  which  in  recent  years  supplied  a  yearly  average  of  550 
tons  of  walnuts,  exported  to  the  German  market  over  5,600  tons  in  1935. 
During  the  same  year  imports  of  Italian  and  Bulgarian  walnuts  also  increased, 
while  those  from  Prance,  Rumania,  and  Yugoslavia  were  below  the  recent  years' 
average. 

The  principal  factors  affecting  German  imports  of  walnuts  during 
the  past  2  years,  and  especially  in  1935v,  were  the  restrictions  on  foreign 
trade  in  Germany  and  the  size  of  crops  in  walnut -pro dud ing  countries. 
Poreign  trade  restrictions  prevented  the  issuance  of  permits  for  the  pur- 
chase of  walnuts  by  means  of  foreign  exchange.     This  made  it  necessary 
for  importers  to  purchase  from  countries  that  have  trading  agreements  with 
Germany  or  from  which  imports  could  be  arranged  through  barter  in  exchange' 
for  German  goods.     Since  no  trade  agreement  is  in  force  between  Germany 
and  the  United  States,  imports  of  American  walnuts  were  limited  to  the 
possibilities  of  barter  which,  in  1935,  proved  to  be  very  small.     On  ^he 
other  hand,  Germany  having  trade  agreements  with  almost  all  other  countries 
from  which  walnuts  are  imported  in  substantial  quantities,  variations  in 
such  imports  have  depended  on  the  size  of"  crops,  prices,  and  supplie.s.  In 
1935,  these  factors  favored  Imports  from  Turkey,  Bulgaria',  and  Italy, 
-league  of  Nations  sanctions  on  Italian  foreign:  trade  to  which  Germany -as  a- 
non-mcmber  did  not  subscribe,  wore  also  partly  responsible  for  increasing 
Italian  walnut  exports-  to  Germany. 
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An  average  crop  of  about  7,165  short  tons  of  \7alnuts  is  reported 
to  have  "been  harvested  in  Germany  in  1935.     This  crop  is  usually  of  little 
interest  to  walnut  importers,  however,   s:   re  it  cannot  be  cured  but  must 
"be  consumed  within  a  short  time  after  harvesting.     German  walnuts,  which 
are  grown  principally  in  southwestern  Germany,  are  usually  crushed  locally 
for  the  extraction  of  edible  oil  used  for  cooking.    They  do  not  appear  on 
the  German  markets  except  in  a  green  condition  for  a  few  weeks  during 
the  harvest  season,  usually  "before  imported  walnuts  begin  to  arrive  in 
Germany. 

The  good  quality  of  the  American  walnuts  exported  to  Germany  in 
recent  years  has  made  a  very  favorable  impression  on  the  German  nut 
trade  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  would  be  preferred  to  the  bulk  of 
walnuts  now  on  that  market  if  they  could  be  obtained.     The  walnuts  im- 
ported from  countries  now  having  trade  agreements  with  Germany  are  not 
favorably  received  by  the  buying  public,  as  evidenced  by  the  report  that 
several  thousand  tons  of  European  walnuts  remained  unsold  and  practically 
unsalable  after  the  Christmas  holiday  trade.     The  poor  keeping  quality  of 
most  European  walnuts  makes  the  traders  very  cautious  as  the  winter  ad- 
vances, and  prices  and  sales  opportunities  decline  rapidly  as  soon  as  the 
holiday  trade  is  over.     This  is  not  the  case  with  American  walnuts  the 
keeping  quality  of  which  was  an  outstanding  feature  during  the  years 
they  were  imported  in  substantial  quantities. 


GERMANY;     Imports  of  walnuts,  by  countries,  1931  to  1935 


Country  of  origin 


kia 


Bulgaria  . 
France  . . . 

Italy   

Yugoslavia 
Austria. . . 
Rumania. . . 
Czechoslov 
Hungary  . . 
Rassia. . . . 
Turkey. . . . 
Greece. . . . 

Iran  

Other  Asia 
United  States 
Other  countries 


1  1931 

,  1932 

1933 

;  1934 

■  1935 

: Short  tons 

Short  tons 

Short  tons 

Short  tors 

'Short  tons 

460 

573 

'  "         663  " 

1,509 

■  2,7ii 

•  3,005 

1,344 

:  1,390 

854 

:  841 

1,778 

:  3,108 

2.904 

!  3,612 

4,347 

1        2 , 47:4 

3,909 

1,237 

1,579 

!  545 

j  121 

28 

21 

22 

:  18 

i        6 , 489 

3,724 

1,948 

5,917 

•  3,433 

:  105 

53 

23 

!  121 

24 

11 

i  1 

{  57 

108 

64 

1  108 

:  45 

202 

313 

814 

5 , 607 

68 

41 

21 

166 

97 

104 

17 

125 

131 

1 

3,245 

2,942 

759 

I  104 

191 

45 

72 

14,759 

13,631 

12,009  ■ 

17,506 

18,580 
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The  outlook  for  exports  of  American  walnuts  to  Germany  in  1936 
is  not  very  favorable <     German  importers  fear  there  may  be  even  fewer 
opportunities  to  import  American  walnuts  during  this  year  than  there 
were  in  1935.   due  mainly  to  the  increased  severity  of  the  regulations 
governing  the  German  import  trade.     Since  the  beginning  of  1936,  foreign 
trade  regulations  have  permitted  the  importation  of  fruits  and  nuts 
through  barter  from  the  United  States  only  at  the  ratio  of  1  to  3.  This 
means  that  the  value  of  German  exports  arranged  under  such  transactions 
must  equal  three  times  that  of  the  commodities  imported,   the  excess  be- 
ing paid  for  in  exchange.     For  all  practical  purposes  this  amounts  to  a 
prohibition  of  fruit  and  nut  imports.     It  was  difficult  enough  in  1935 
to  arrange  barter  for  the  small  quantities  of  American  walnuts  imported 
during  that  year  at  the  ratio  then  approved  of  1  to  1.3,   i.e.  an  export 
excess  of  30  percent',  and.  it  is  now  extremely  doubtful  that  any  effort 
will  be  made  to  trade  at  the  new  ratio. 


LIVESTOCK,  MEAT ,  AND  WOOL  . 

North  American  hog  numbers  increasing 

Commercial  slaughter  supplies  of  hogs  in  the  United  States  during 
the  remainder  of  the  present  hog  marketing  year,  March  through  September 
1936,  probably  will  be  from  30  to  35  percent  greater  than  a  year  earlier. 
Most  of  this  increase  in  slaughter  supplies  is  likely  to  occur  after 
May  1  when  marketings  of  fall  farrowed  pigs  get  under  way  in  large  volume; 
the  1935  fall  pig  crop  was  31  percent  greater  than  that  of  1934.  With 
supplies  increasing,  domestic  hog  prices  are  likely  to  decline  materially 
in  the  early  summer  and  in  the  late  summer  probably  will  not  reach  the 
high  level  of  a  year  earlier. 

An  increase  in  hog  production  in  Canada  in  1936  also  is  expected. 
It  is  reported  that  spring  farrowings  this  year  will  be  increased  in  all 
Canadian  provinces  as  a  result  of  the  favorable  relationship  between  hog 
prices  and  feed  prices  prevailing  in  1935.  Marketings  of  hogs  in  Canada 
in  1935  were  somewhat  smaller  than  in  other  recent  years. 

The  British  quota  for  imports  of  bacon  and  hams  from  non-Empire 
countries  has  been  fixed  for  March  and  April  at  a  rate  8  percent  less 
than  in  those  months  last  year  but  3  percent  greater  than  the  monthly 
rate  prevailing  from  October  to  February  1935-36.     The  snare'  of  the  United 
States  in  this  quota  continues  to  be  8.1  percent. 
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Lard  exports  from  the  Danube  Basin  continued  large  in  early  1936. 
Most  of  such  lard  exports  have  "been  shipped  from  Hungary,  and  Germany  has 
"been  the  apst  important  outlet  for  these  shipments.     It  is  expected  that 
exports  of  Hungarian  lard  to  Germany  and  Czechoslovakia  will  continue 
large  for  several  months.    Recent  feeding  operations  in  Hungary  have  been 
relatively  large.     See  release  HP-76,  "World  hog  and  pork  prospects", 
March  1336. 

New  German  market  regulations  for  cattle  and  beef 

Monthly  cattle  slaughter  and  beef  sales  by  all  German  farms  ,and 
individuals  are  now  limited  to  60  percent  of  the  monthly  average  slaughter 
and  sales  in  the  period  October  1  -  March  31,  1934-35,  according  to  Agri- 
cultural Commissioner  H.  E.  Reed  at  Berlin.     The  regulations  became  ef- 
fective March  2,  1936,  together  with  new  regulations  governing  cattle  and 
beef  prices.    These  measures  have  been  taken  in  an  effort  to  prevent  a 
serious  cattle  shortage  and  to  correct  the  present  unsatisfactorv  distri- 
bution of  domestic  beef  supplies.     The  new  regulations  also  prohibit  the 
slaughter  of  cattle  at  points  other  than  the  large  cattle  markets,  except 
under  special  permit.    Maximum  prices  for  cattle  are  established  and  fixed 
prices  are  now  in  effect  on  the  basis  of  grade  and  market  location.  Calves 
arc  exempt  from  the  provisions  of  the  new  regulations. 

Control  of  cattle  slaughter  and  prices  and  the  marketing  of  beef 
has  been  made  necessary  by  the  heavy  liquidation  of  cattle  which  followed 
the  feed  shortage  of  1934.     The  tendency  to  liquidate  was  accentuated  also 
by  former  market- supporting  and  price-fixing  measures.     The  heavy  slaughter 
of  cattle  which  got  under  way  in  the  last  half  of  1934  continued  well  into 
January  1936.     It  was  an  important  factor  in  partially  offsetting  the  pork 
shortage  during  the  last  half  of  1935. 

To  prevent  beef  prices  from  getting  out  of  line  ruth  consumer  buy- 
ing nower,  so-cadled  guiding  prices  for  cattle  were  adopted  during  the 
summer  of  1935.    By  November,  however,  the  meat  shortage  in  Germany  was 
such  as  to  render  the  guiding  prices  unenforceable.    Despite  the  experi- 
ence gained  from  similar  measures  adopted  in  connection  with  the  hog 
shortages,  the  guiding  prices  were  replaced  by  maximum  prices  for  cattle. 
In  early  December  1935,  maximum  wholesale  prices  also  were  adopted  for 
beef.    As  with  hogs  and  pork,  the  maximum  prices  tended  to  become  mini- 
mum prices,  with  the  spread  between  graxLes  being  eliminated  a.nd  a  pre- 
mium being  placed  on  the  marketing  of  inferior  and  unfinished  cattle. 

Maximum  prices  for  beef  reduced  the  processors'  margin  of  profit 
and,  as  a  consequence,  aji  appreciable  quantity  of  beef  was  diverted  from 
sales  as  fresh  moat  into  such  processed  forms  as  did  not  come  under  the 
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price-fixing  measures.      The  pork  shortage  also  was  partly  responsible  for 
decreased  "beef  supplies  in  retail  channels,  since  sausage  factories  in- 
creased the  use  of  beef  in  their  products.    A  marked  reduction  in  receipts 
of  cows  at  40  markets  in  early  February  1936  was  reflected  in  a  sharp  de- 
cline in  domestic  beef  supplies.     This  recent  decline,  which  is  expected 
to  continue,  is  regarded  as  the  immediate  basis  for  the  new  regulations. 

If  the  results  of  similar  regulations  governing  hogs  can  be  re- 
garded as  a  guide,  their  application  to  cattle  should  be  effective  in 
partially  correcting  the  temporary  aspects  of  the  shortage,  Mr.  Reed 
states.    When  hog  slaughter  was  reduced  in  November  1935  to  60  percent  of 
comparable  slaughter  of  the  previous  year,  a  more  satisfactory  distribu- 
tion of  the  pork  supplies  was  obtained.     The  period  October-March  1934-35 
was  one  in  which  cattle  s1  aught er  was  considerably  in  excess  of  normal. 
Limiting  current  slaughter  to  60  percent  of  that  volume,  therefore,  should 
result  in  a  more  equitable  distribution.     Restoration  of  the  spread  be- 
tween prices  by  classes  may  be  expected  to  discourage  the  marketing  of  un- 
finished cattle  and  to  improve  the  quality  and  finish  cf  available  animals. 
The  new  fixed  wholesale  prices  of  beef  are  more  in  keeping  with  the  fixed 
live  cattle  prices  than' was  possible  under  a  system  of  maximum  prices  for 
live  cattle.  ■•  , 

The  new  regulations  are  not  aimed  at  the  underlying  causes  of  the 
present  unfavorable  position  of  German  cattle,  Mr.  Reed  states.  Conse- 
quently,  it  is  likely  that  they  will  not  be  of  material  aid  in  solving  the 
long-time  aspects  of  the  problem.     Heavily  increased  domestic  feed  crops 
and  larger  supplies  of  concentrated  feeds  appear  necessary  if  conditions 
morR  favorable  to  cattle  production  are  to  be  secured.     The  cattle  situa- 
tion is  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  important  current  German  agricultural 
problems,  particularly  with  respect  to  its  bearing  on  fat  supplies.  An 
additional  reduction  in  domestic  butter  production  would  further  aggravate 
the  existing  fat  shortage  (see  "Foreign  Crops  and  Markets ",  February  3, 
193S  p.  146,   "German  Cattle  Numbers  Decline").    Reduced  beef  supplies, 
however,  do  not  appear  likely  to  create  any  serious  shortage  in  meats, 
since  beef  accounts  for  only  about  one-third  of  total  meat  supplies. 
Arrangements  have  been  made  to  offset  partially  the  reduction  in  beef  by 
imports  of  cattle  and  of  fresh  and  frozen  beef. 

The  European  wool  situation  in  January  and  February 

January  and  February  conditions  in  the  continental  European  wool 
textile  industry  were  characterized  by  a  continued  favorable  trend  in 
Franco  and  Belgium,  a  certain  amount  of  stagnation  in  Germany,  and  un- 
satisfactory developments  in  Italy  as  a,  result  of  the  many  restrictions 
necessitated  by  the  war  and  sanctions. 
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New  "business  booked  and  mill  occupation  i«  Prance  and  Belgium 
remained  favorable,  with,  orders  now  on  hand  sufficient  to  maintain 
activity  at  current  levels  for  several  months-  ahead  in  most  of  the  im- 
portant branches  of  the  industry.     In  Germany,  mill  occupation  has  con- 
tinued at  about  the  same  rate,  with  a  slight  tendency  toward  decline, 
-mainly  "because  of  the  difficulty  of  procuring  raw  material  of  adequate 
quality.    Recent  increases  in  consumption  are  reported  for  mixed  wool 
and  staple  fiber  fabrics. 

The  difficult  situation  apparent  in  the  Italian  wool  textile  in- 
dustry for  some  months  past  continued  during  January  and  February. 
Import  restrictions,  including  taxes  on  imported  wool,  as  well  as  a  re- 
duction in  ordinary  consumer  buying  power  contributed  toward  further 
recession  in  Italian  wool  textile  activity.     This  is  particularly  true 
of  worsted  spinners  and  weavers;  woolen  spinners,  however,  are  favored 
by  orders  for  military  requirements.     It  is  reported  that  the  Italian 
Government,  by  decree,  has  decided  to  seize- all  domestic  wool  production 
from  the  1935  clip.     Since  publication  of  imports  as  well  as  all  other 
important  statistics   in    discontinued,  it  is  impossible  to  follow  with 
any  definiteness  the  developments  of  the  Italian  supply  situation  in 
recent  months,  but  it  seems  likely  that  stocks  are  very  low.    Active  de- 
mand and  high  prices  are  reported  for  such  supplies  of  domestic  wool  as 
are'  still  available. 

London  wool  sales  close  at  higher  levels 

The  second  series  of  Colonial  wool  sales  for  1935  closed  in 
London  on  March  24  with  the  general  tone  of  the  market  very  good,  accord- 
ing to  a  cable  from  Agricultural  Attache'  C.  C*  Taylor  at  London. 


Compared  with  the  closing  rates  of  the  .previous  sale  on  January 
30,  greasy  merinos  closed  7.5  percent  and  scoured  merinos  .5  percent 
higher.    Fine  and  medium  greasy  crossbreds  closed  at -par.  .  Low  greasy 
crossbreds  advanced  2.5  to  5  percent.-  Scoured  fine .crossbreds  showed 
an  advance  of  7.5  percent  and  scoured  medium  crossbreds  of  5  percent. 
Scoured  low  crossbreds  advanced  from  5  to  7.5  percent.    Fine  sheep  slipes 
closed  2.5  percent,  medium  5  percent,  and  low  7.5  percent  above  the  clos- 
ing rates  of  the  previous  series. 

Of  the -day's  offering,  Yorkshire  buyers  took  most  of  the  greasy  and 
slipped  crossbreds.    Russia,  Austria,  Alsace,  Belgium,  and  Germany  bought 
most  of  the  merinos,  while  Germany,  Austria,  and  Czechoslovakia  took  some 
scoured  crossbreds.    United  States  buyers  were  inactive. 
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Very  favorable  weather  conditions  during  the  late  summer  of  1935 
assured  German  wine  producers  of  a  large  grape  crop  and  wines  of  excellent 
quality.     The  actual  results,  however,  ♦were-  considerably  "better  than  had 
been  anticipated*    Wine  production  in  1935  was  not  far  below  the  1934 
record  output,  thus  providing  German -vintners  with -.two  unusually  ...good  wine 
years  in  succession,  ■'   .    .  ;  ■ ■ 

German  consumption  of  wine  increased . in  1935  as  a  result  of  an 
intensive  advertising  campaign  and  a  decrease  in  wine  taxes.     In  the  field 
of  foreign  trade,  there  was  a  slight  decrease  in  wine  imports  during  1935, 
while  exports  of  German  wines  fell  off  substantially,  especially  those 
destined  for  the  United  States. 

Production  '"■    ■  . 

In  1934  some  208,000  acres,  representing  about  3  percent  of  all 
the  arable  land  of  Germany,  were  under  grape  production.     Of  this  area, 
180,370  acres  were  planted  in  wine  grapes  as  compared  with  178,309  acres 
in  1935.     Total  wine  production  in  1934  amounted  to  119,532,000  gallons 
as  compared  with  107,711,000  gallons  in  1935,  thus  giving  a  yield  of  662.7 
and  604  gallons  of  wine  per  acre,  respectively.     It  is  reported,  however, 
that  the  quality  of  the  1935  vintage  does  not  come  up  to  that  of  1934  but 
compares  favorably  with  that  of  1933, 


GERMANY:     Wine  acreage,  production,  and  yield  per  acre,  1930-1935 


Year  :  Acreage  •  Production      '■  Yield 


:  Acres  •   Thousand  gallons  j  Gallon s 

1930  j  176,318  j  74,330  j  421.5 

1931                           j  175,883  :  75,012  i  426.5 

1932   ;  176,691  i  45,482  :  257.4 

1933                    0  ...:  177,781  j  47,512  ■  267.2 

1934  '  180,370  ;  119,532  ■  662.7 

1935  ...i  178,309  :  107,711  i  604.0 


White  wines  are  by  far, the  most  important  types  produced  in  Germany, 
their  production  being  on. the  average  five  times  as  large  as  that  of  red 
wines,  A  small  quantity  of  mixed  wines,  usually  amounting  to  less  than  one- 
tenth  of  the  total  white-wine  output,  is  also  produced,  Wurttemberg ' is  the 
only  wine  district  of  Germany  producing  more  red  than  white  wines,  Bavaria 
has  the  largest  wine  acreage  and  production,  while  Prussia  usually  leads  in 
yields  per  acre. 

a/  Based  on  reports  from  American  Consul  R.  W.  Heingartner,  Frankfort  on  the 
Main ,  Ge  rmany . 
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GERI.ANY:    Acreage  under  wine  grapes,  by.  districts ,  1934-35 


District 

1934 

1935 

Acres 

Acres 

38,547 

39,234 

43,987 

48,103 

25,461 

24,606 

30,411 

30,411 

36,556 

35,572 

Other  districts  

408 

378 

180,370 

178,309 

GERMANY; 

Wine  production  "by  types,  1934-35 

Classification 

1934 

1935 

White  wines  

Thousand  gallons 

Thousand  gallons 

92,864 

19,631 
^  7.C37   

83 , 495 

16,793 
7,423 

Red  winos . , ,  

Mixed  wines  

Total  

119,532 

107,711 

During  the  past  2  years  there  has  "been  a  considerable  increase  in 
the  sale  of  fresh  grapes  and  grape  juice  in  Germany,  and  many  grape  growers' 
organizations  are  making  strenuous  efforts  to  extend  this  business.  Sales 
of  fresh  grapes  in  1934  amounted  to  3,200  tons,  and  although  statistics 
for  1935  are  not  yet  available,  it  is  reported  that  in  that  year  these  sales 
were  even  larger.    Trade  in  pasteurized  grape  juice  has  developed  in  recent 
years  but  production  statistics  are  not  available*    Unofficial  estimates 
indicate  that  in  1935  between  1,000,000  and  1,300,000  gallons  of  grape  juice 
were  produced.  :' 

Consumption 

Despite  en  intensive  advertising  campaign  for  the  consumption  of 
German  wines,  a  large  portion  of  the  1934  vintage  was  still  unsold  in  the 
autumn  of  1935,    With  a  second  bumper  grape  crop  ripening  and  a  limited 
wine  storage  capacity,  ways  and  means  had  to  be  found  to  make  space  avail- 
able for  the  1935  wine  output.    As  wine  exports  continued  to  be  limited, 
the  only  solution  was  to  attempt  to  increase  wine  consumption  in  Germany. 
This  was  accomplished  through  an  aggressive  advertising  campaign  in  the 
jiress,  over  the  radio,  on  posters,  by  signs  in  railway  trains,  and  also 
by  concerts  at  which  wine  songs  were  featured.    All  this  was  done  with  the 
official  approval  and  support  of  the  German  Government.     This  campaign 
praised  the  quality  of  German  wines  and  appealed  to  Germans  to  do  their 
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part  toward  helping 'the  1 , 000, 000  'countrymen  employed  "in '  the  various 
"branches  of  the  grape  and  wine  industries  "by  becoming. .regular'.. consumers 
of  the  products  of  German  vineyards.    •  . 

The  campaign  had  the  three-fold  objective  of  making  more  storage 
space  available  -for  the  1935  wine  crop,  Increasing  the  popularity  .of  .C-erman 
wines,  and  convincing  the  German  public  -that  wine  is  not  a  luxury  hut  is 
cheap  enough  to  !be  a  daily  beverage.     One  of  the  slogans  of -the  wine  cam- 
paign emphasized  that  if  every  adult  German  would  drink  two  -glasses  of  . 
wine  a  month,   the  wine  industry  would  be  saved.     In  .this  connection,  -the 
German  public  was  reminded  that  in  1934  the  annual  per-capita  consumption 
of  wine  in  Germany  amounted  to  only  0.8    to  1.0  gallon  as  compared  with  3.2 
to  4.2  gallons  in  Austria,  15.8  in  Switzerland,  26.4  in  Italy,  arid'38.0 
gallons  in  France.     This  propaganda  for  German  wines  culminated  in  a  "wine 
week"  held  between  October  14, and  October  25,  1935,-  during  which  each 
large  German  city  took  over  the  sponsorship  of  a  certain  wine-producing 
area  end  saw  to  it  that  citizens  drank  wines  almost  exclusively  from  the 
sponsored  district.    As  a  result  of  this  energetic  advertising  campaign, 
wine  consumption  in  1935  rose  considerably. 

A  new  German  law  of  weights  and  measures,  which  will ' enter  into 
force  on  April  1,  1936,  provides  for  the  elimination 'of ' all ' present 1  gauge 
requirements  in  the  wine  trade  and  for  the  introduction  of  a  standardized 
bottle.    At  present  no  uniform  order  exists  in  the 'utilization' of '"bottles 
for  the  sale  of  wines,  beer,  and  other  alcoholic  beverages.    Bottles  of 
various  sizes  are  being  used,  a  condition  which  constitutes  a  severe  handi- 
cap to  the  trade.     The  marking  of  bottles  with  gauge  lines,  compulsory  in 
the  case  91"  wine  and  beer  glasses,  was  found  impracticable  as  it  would 
increase  costs,  and  the  fixing  by  law  of  a  standard- si  zed  bottle  was  de- 
cided uponr     In  view  of  the  present  large  stock  of  full  and  empty  bottles 
existing  on  the  market,  however,  a  transitory  period,  during  which  it  is 
expected  that  the  old  bottles  will  gradually  disappear,  will  be  granted 
before  the  application  of  the  law.    At  the  expiration  of  such  a  period, 
only  bottles  of  a  fixed  volume  may  be  used,  and  since  there  are  only, 
between  30  and  40  bottle  factories  in  Germany,   it  is  believed  'that  the 
enforcement  of  the  new  law  will  be  comparatively  easy.    Bottles  for 
export  will  be  exempt  from  the  new  law  in  order  to  satisfy  the  particular 
requirements  of  the  foreign  clientele.     In  the  same  way,  empty  bottles 
imported  to  be  filled  in  Germany  for  export,  as  well  as  imported  bottles 
filled  in  the  country  of  origin,   shall  not  be  subject  to. the  stipulations 
of  the  law.     On  the  other  hand,   empty  bottles  imported  for  use  in  the  do- 
mestic trade  will  have  to  be  of  the  new  standard-sized  type. 

Sparkling  wines 

An  increase  in  the  consumption  of  sparkling  wines  was  also  obtained 
as  a  result  of  the  wine  drive..    This  important  German  industry,  was  in  a 
state  of  great  depression  from  immediately  after  the  T7orld  YTar  until  the 
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beginning  of  1934.     In  December  1933,  the  tax  of  1  reichsmark  (37.3  cents) 
per  bottle  on  sparkling  nine  was  abolished,  and  sparkling  wine  manufactur- 
ers were  induced  to  reduce  their  selling  price.     These  measures  resulted 
in  a  retail  price  drop  of  about  40  percent  and  brought  sparkling  nines 
within  the  reach  of  persons  of  moderate  means.     Cheaper  German  "Sekt"  (the 
use  of  the  designation  "champagne"  by  German  producers  was  forbidden  by 
the  Versailles  Peace  Treaty)  and  a  vigorous  advertising  campaign  by  some 
of  the  most  enterprising  firms  made  this  beverage  popular  again.    The  most 
popular  brands  of  sparkling  nines  now  retail  at  from  2  to  2.50  reichsmarks, 
or  $0.80  to  $1.00,  per  bottle  while  the  higher  types  retail  at  4.50  reichs- 
marks, or  about  $1.80.     Sales  of  this  type  of  nine  have  increased  rapidly. 


GERMANY:     Consumption  of  sparkling  nine,  pre-nar  average  and 

1932  to  1935 


Year  Consumption 

j  Bottles 

Pre-nar  average  j  12, 000,  000 

1932  i  4,810,000 

1933  ;  5,480,000 

1934  ;  10,270,000 

1935  (estimate)  j  13,000,000 


A  number  of  manufacturers  of  sparkling  nines  lately  have  taken  up 
the  sale  of  quarter-bottles  of  200  c.c.  content  (or  about  6  3/4  fluid 
ounces)  with  crovm  caps.     These  small  bottles,  nhich  can  be  opened  nith  a 
single  turn  of  the  hand,  retail  at  about  1  reichsmark,  or  40  cents,  per 
bottle  and  have  proved  very  popular,  especially  in  cases  where  only  small 
quantities  of  nine  are  required,  such  as  for  cocktails  and  medicinal  pur- 
poses.   Furthermore,  to  ensure  speedy  cooling  of  individual  bottles  nith- 
out  ice,  a  container  made  of  a  nen  material,  nith  an  inner  paraffin  layer, 
is  being  sold  nith  single  bottles  of  sparkling  nine.    The  admixture  of  a 
special  cooling  salt  supplied  nith  the  container,  diluted  nith  the  same 
quantity  of  nater,  produces  nithin  a  few  minutes  a  temperature  of  25 
degrees  Fahrenheit  and  has  a  strong  cooling  effect  on  the  sparkling  nine 
within  15  minutes.    The  consumption  of  cooled  sparkling  wine  is  therefore 
made  possible  in  cases  where  no  ice  is  available. 

The  increase  in  consumption  of  sparkling  wines,  while  general, 
has  benefited  the  cheaper  types,  the  so-called  "house  brands"  (Hausmarken) . 
It  is  estimated  that  about  one-half  of  the  German  consumption  of  sparkling 
wines  consists  of  these  brands.     They  are  bottled  sparkling  wines  sold 
exclusively  on  the  premises  of  the  hotels  or  restaurants  ordering  them  and 
oear  only  their  name.     The  manufacturer's  name  does  not  appear  on  the 
labels.    These  wines  are  generally  less  expensive  than  the  nationally 
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known  "brands,  due.-  especially  to  the  cheaper  products  used,   the  'shorter 
seasoning  period,-  and  the  lack  of  adverti  sing  .  expenses..     Until  recently, 
small  wineries  specializing  in  "house- orand-s-V.  had  a  monopoly  on  this 
trade.    At .present,  however ,. they  arc  beginning,- to  feel. some  competition 
from  the  producers  of  quality . brands  who  have  entered  the  "house  "brand" 
field  as  a  side  line.  ■  .  . 

Foreign  trade 

The  foreign  market  for  German  wines  is  limited  to  persons  desir- 
ing the  "bouquet"  and  flavor  which  are  peculiar  to  certain  German  wines. 
The  export  trade  is  more  or  less  confined  to  the. products  of  two  local- 
ities, the  Rhineland  and  hoc. el  vineyards,  the  only  two  known  to  any  ex- 
tent in  most  foreign 1  countries .    A  further  reason  for  the  restricted 
foreign  market  is  the  price  factor,  German  quality  vintages,  the  only 
kind  exported,  being  more  expensive  than  the  average  wines  sold  in  other 
countries.     German  wine  exports,  therefore,  are  a  quality  and  not  a 
quantity  business,  and  for  that  reason  they  are  net  important  when  com- 
pared with  those  of  some  other  wine-producing  countries. 

Exports  of  German  wines "were  lower  in  1935  than  in  1934,  the  de- 
crease being  more  pronounced  in  the  case  of  bottled  wines.     The  .principal 
development  in  the  -wine  export  trade  during  1935  was  the  great  decrease 
in  wine  exports  to  the  United  States.    Despite  this  decrease,  however, 
the  United  States  remains  Germany's  second-best  wine  customer,  being 
surpassed  only  by  the  United  Kingdom. 

GERMANY:     Principal  wine  exports,  by  country  of  destination,  1934-1935 


Country  ;  1934  1935 


;  Thousand  gallons  :  Thousand  gallons 

Great  Britain.  :  336. 4  \  378.3 

Netherlands,....  |  142.3  j  '79.8  . 

Switzerland  ;  55.8  \  47.1 

United  States  *  347.6  ')  92 J 5 


Despite  the  difficult  exchange  situation  and  the  "Buy  German" 
campaign,  total  imports  of  foreign  wines  decreased  only  slightly  in  1935. 
Imports  of  sweet  wines  not  produced  in  Germany  increased,  while  a  decrease 
tookple.ee  in  imports  of  wines  required  for  miring  and  blending  purposes. 
Spanish,  Italian,  Greek,  and  Hungarian  wines  head  the  list  of  foreign 
wines  consumed  in  Germany.     These  wines  are  used  largely  for  "blending  pur- 
poses. Perhaps  the  principal  development  in  tne  German  wine  import  trade 
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in  1935  was  the  fact  that  France  supplied  less  than  half  as  much  wine  as 
in  1934,  "Doing  surpassed  "by  Chile,  while  in  1934  France  supplied  more 
than  twice  as  much  as  Chile.     Consumption  of  higher  quality  French  wines 
has  "been  decreasing  in  recent  years,  while  a  taste  has  "been  developed  for 
Chilean  wines.     California  wines  have  been  introduced  in  various  German 
markets  but  do  not  seem  to  be  making  any  headway. 

GERMANY:     Principal  wine  imports  by  country  of  origin,  1934-1935 


Country  ;  1934  :  1935 


Thousand  gallons         ■      Thousand  gallons 


Chile  :  401.9  j  565.7 

France  j  1,027.3  j  511.8 

Greece  j  2,003.7  j  3,285.9 

Italy...  i  6,573.0  i  5,415.5 

Portugal  ■  517.0  ;  730.0 

Spain  ;  ;  5,132.5  ;  5,700.0 

Hungary  .  .  ,.:  1,597.0  ]  2,104.4 


GERMANY:     Imports  of  wines,  by  types,  1931-1935 


1 


In  barrels  of  50  liters 

Bottled  and 

(13.2  -Tailor 

-s)  or  ?ore 

in  containers 

Total 

Year 

Industrial  a/ 

Other 

of  less  than 
50  liters 

Quan- 
tity 

Share  . 
of  i 

total  ' 

Quan- 
tity 

Share 

of 
total 

Quan- 
tity 

Share 

of 
total 

Quan- 
tity 

Value 

1 , 000 

Per- 

1,000 

Per- 

1.000 

Per- 

1,000 

1,000 

gallons 

cent 

rallons 

cent 

gallons 

cent 

gallons 

dollars 

1931... 

3, 355 

23.8  : 

13,752 

75.1 

18 

0.1 

14,125 

6 , 125 

1932.  .  . 

5,415 

57.1  : 

9,140 

62.8 

14 

0.1 

14,569 

4,922 

1933. . . 

5,759 

39  •  6 

3,770 

60.3 

13 

0.1 

14,542 

6,021 

1934 .  . . 

8,717 

45.0  ; 

10,223 

53.9 

13 

0.1 

18,953 

8,995 

1935. . . 

8,153 

43.8  . 

10,434 

55.0 

20 

0.2 

18,617 

7,045 

R.  7.  Heingartner,  American  Consul,  Frankfort  on  the  Main,  Germany. 
Conversion  of  reichsmarks  into  dollars  was  made  cn  the  basis  of  the  aver- 
age rate  of  exchange  for  each  year,    a/  For  making  brandy,  sparkling  wines, 
vermouth,  and  vinegar. 
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GEOGRAPHIC  DISTRIBUTION  OF  UNITED  STATES  AGRICULTURAL  EXPORTS 

The  six  largest  foreign  agricultural  markets  of  the  United  States 
in  1935,   the  United  Kingdom,  Japan,  France,  Germany,  Canada,  and  Italy, 
were  scattered  over -three  continents  and  included  countries  in  widely 
varied  stages  of  industrialization.     The  proportion  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts in  total  United  States  exports  to  these  countries  varied  from  14  per- 
cent in  the  case  of  Canada  to  61  percent  for  the  United  Kingdom.  This 
proportion  of  agricultural  to  other  exports  rose  during  the  early  years  of 
the  depression  with  respect  to  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom,  Japan,  Germany, 
and  Italy.    For  exports  to  France  and  Canada,  it  remained  approximately  the 
same.     Since  1932,   it  has  risen  in  the  case  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  France; 
"but  has  been  falling  rapidly  for  exports  to  Japan,  Germany,  and  Italy. 

There  is  usually  a  positive  correlation  between  productive  activity 
in  the  important  industrial  countries  and  their  imports  of  American  farm 
products,  especially  cotton.  During  the  world  depression,  this  relationship 
has  been  obscured  by  other  factors.     In  several  important • cases ,  such  as 
Germany,  there  has  actually  been  an  inverse  relationship,  the  change  being 
attributable  to  trade  restrictions,   the  subsidizing  of  competing  domestic 
production,  and  other  factors  connected  with  programs  of  agricultural  self- 
sufficiency  and  trade  balancing. 

Sy  far  the  most  important  market  for  agricultural  products  exported 
from  the  United  States  is  the  highly  industrialized  United  Kingdom.  In 
1935,   that  country  took  more  in  value  than  did  the  next  four  countries  to- 
gether, and  more  than  the  total  for  the  15  largest  continental  European 
importers  of  our  agricultural  products.     In  the  period  before  the  war,  the 
United  Kingdom  accounted  for  37  percent  of  total  American  agricultural  ex- 
ports.    In  the  decade  following  the  war,  this  figure  fell  to  an  average  of 
only  29  percent,  and,  in  1932  at  the  low  point  of  the  industrial  depression, 
the  proportion  was  as  low  as  25  percent.     Industrial  production  in  the 
United  Kingdom  has  risen  rapidly  and  steadily  since  then,  however,  From  84 
percent  of  1929  production  in  1932,   it  has  risen  to  104  percent  for  the 
first  nine  months  of  1935.     With  this  recovery,  the  United  Kingdom  has 
steadily  increased  its  share  of  American  agricultural  exports,  taking  35 
percent  in  1935.     These  exports,  which  were  valued  at  $258,000,000,  repre- 
sented 61  percent  of  total  exports  from  the  United  States  to  the  United 
Kingdom.     That  figure  compares  with  69  percent  in  the  pre-war  period. 

The  next  most  important  foreign  market  for  United  States  agricul- 
tural exports  during  1935  was  Japan,  accounting  for  a  larger  value  than 
did  France  and  Germany  together.     This  is  the  more  striking  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  Japan,  during  the  5  years  before  1914,   took  only  about  2  percent 
of  our  agricultural  exports  and  ranked  eighth  among  cur  markets.     In  1935, 
the  corresponding  figures  were  14  percent  and  second,   respectively.  A 
great  increase  in  all  types  of  Japanese  imports  accompanied  the  phenomenal 
expansion  of  Japanese  industrial  production  which  took  place  during  the 
war  and  post-war  periods.     The  proportion  of  agricultural  commodities  in 
our  exports  to  Japan  between  1909  and  1913  was  53  percent;  between  1927 
and  1921,   it  was  the  same;  and  in  1935  it  was  52  percent.     During  the 
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GEOaRAPHle  DISTRIBUTION  OF  IWEBED  : STATES  AGRICULTURAL  EXPORTS,  CONT'D 

depression  this  proportion  rose  as  high  as  57  percent,  "but  has  since  de- 
clined, mainly  "because  of  decreased  cotton  shipments. 

The  next  most  important  market  ,  for  American  agricultural  products 
in  1335  consisted  of  the  countries  of  western  continental  Europe,  led  by 
France  and  Germany.     Imports  of  the  15  most  important  of  these  amounted 
to  $238,000,000  or  32  percent.    France  led  with  a  value  of  $53,000,000' 
followed  by  Germany  with  $50^000,000.     For  France,  this  represented  a' re- 
sumption of.  the  pre-war  position  as  third  most  important  foreign  market 'for'  ■ 
American  agricult\ire.     In  the  case  of  Germany,  it  represented  a  consider- 
able change  of  position  and  a  movement  exactly  opposite  to  that  of  indus-' 
trial  activity.    From.  1933  to  1935,  the  index  of  German  industrial  produc- 
tion rose  by  55  percent.    During  the  same  period,   the  value  of  American 
farm  exports  to  Germany  fell  by  51  percent.     For  many,  years  Germany  was 
the  secondlmost  important  purchaser  of  farm  products  from  the  United  State's, 
being  overtaken  by  Japan  only  in  1934.    Before  the  war,  Germany  took  20  per- 
cent of  our  agricultural  exports,  and  in  1935,  only  7  percent.     The  propor- 
tion of  agricultural  products  in  our  diminished  total  exports  to  Germany 
has  decreased  steadily  since  1932  from  76  percent  to  55  percent,  and  the 
present  program  of  the  German  Government  seems  directed  toward  bringing 
about  a  further  decrease.    A  similar  decline  in  the  proportion  of  agricul- 
tural to  total  exports  has  been  taking  place  since  1933  in  the  case  of 
Italy,  which  is  third  among  the  continental  European  countries  in  the  value 
of  American  agricultural  exports  taken.     In  Italy,  too,  industrial  produc- 
tion has  risen,  while  the  value  of  takings  of  American  agricultural  exports 
has  fallen. 

The  fifth  country  among  the  importers  of  American  agricultural 'prod- 
ucts in  1935  was  Canada,  with  a  value  of  $44,000,000  which  represented  6 
percent  of .total  United  States  agricultural  exports.     Agricultural  commodi- 
ties have  regularly  made  up  about  15  percent  of  all  exports  to  Canada.  This 
is  one  of  the  few  cases  where  the  position  of  agriculture  in  united  States 
exports  has  not  decreased  markedly  since  the  period  immediately  before  the 
war.    ethers  are  the  Irish  Free  State,  Portugal,  aitd  Czechoslovakia. 

In  the  case  of  China,  a  rise  in  agricultural  products  taken  from 
the  United  States  occurred  after  the  war  and  continued  to  1934.     In  1935, 
however,  there  was  a  decline  of  about  two-thirds  in  this  trade.     The  1935 
total  of  $13,000,000  was  less  than  that  for  any  of  the  other  post-war  periods 
shown  in  the  accompanying  tables.    The  seven  largest  countries  with  which 
trade  agreements  have  been  concluded  by  the  United  States,  namely,  Canada, 
Belgium,  Netherlands,  Cuba,  Sweden,  Brazil,  and  Switzerland,  took  14  percent 
or  $108,000,000  worth  of  United  States  agricultural  exports  in  1935. 

In  using  data  presented  in  this  article,  it  is  important  to  remember 
that  they  are  taken  from  United  States  statistics  and  show  exports  as  of  the 
first  country  of  destination.    Except  for  the  large  wheat  shipments  via 
Canada.,  transit  trade  is  included  in  the  data  for  the  first  country  to  which 
it  was  consigned.    This  gives  rise  to  errors  of  comparison,  since  the  pro- 
portion of  transit  trade  ha.s  greatly  decreased  in  recent  years. 
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UNITED  STATES:     Value  cf  agricultural  exports,  by  . countries ,.  .averages 
1909-10  to  1913-14,  1922-1926,  and  1927-1931,  annual  1932-1935"  ~ 


Calendar  year  ■  ;,, . 

Average 

. ,  •  i ■.■  Annual 

wVi  1  C Vl    p TTi nT"t"  prl 

1909 

-10  to 

1  n  O  O 

1922- 

1927- 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1912 

-13  a/ 

1926' 

1931 

Million 

Mriiio.n 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

United  Kingdom 

D  / 

OOO  .  S 

59b  .y 

TOO  1 

ooo .  1 

162.8 

iyi  .^y 

O  O  A  A 

<d<d4>  4 

'.     6DO  .  O 

Ge  rmany ........... 

b/ 

nno  A 

,.2<38 .  7 

nn  o 

yy .  c 

lUo  .1. 

bo.  r 

.  .-  ;  DU  •  O 

E  ranc  e ........... 

h  / 

O  O  •  u 

loy .  5 

no  o 
92 . 9 

4/ .  /  ■ 

o  o 
..5<ci .  o 

.    4U .  o 

oo .  o 

Italy. 

*xO  .  ! 

.  119.1 

'  70.0 

29.7 

39.7 

,34.7 

31.4 

Netherlands  . 

48  .2 

y2 .  i 

66.  y 

oo  o. 

22 .  y 

<di  .y 

lb .  O 

10.  r 

20.2 

oy ,  0 

oo  n 

<;8 .  y 

14. 1 

■lb .  U 

lb  .  1 

l/.o 

Be If  ium 

ox .  u 

oy .  y 

40  •  0 

lbtO. 

lb  .0 

.■..lb .  l 

Poland  find  Dan^i 

c/ 

o .  U 

a  r\ 
4.  0 

p  o 
0  .  C- 

no  n 
lid .  U 

14.  O 

in  c 

iy .  0 

Sweden ... 

d/ 

16.5 

■11.7 

6.3 

7.7 

.  .  10.3 

10.9 

Denmn  rlr . 

d/ 

20.6 

16.2 

5.2 

.5.5 

5-2 

4.2 

Irish  Free  State 

e  / 

£/ 

/~  n 

6 .  y- 

O  A 

■  <d .  4 

O  "7 
<5  .  O 

4,  r 

a  n 

U.  S.  S.R.  (Russia) 

d/ 

27.6 

24.3 

.1 

3.6 

,  1.9 

7.4 

Norway  • 

d/ 

15.8 

7.6 

2.6 

2.4 

'3.6 

4.2 

a  / 

4.4 

5.5 

■  O  •  X 

3.7 

3.7 

5-4 

Finland  

1 

3:/ 

7 .  7 

5 .  6 

1 . 4 

i .  y 

o  o 
;  .    ..  o.  y 

O  Q 

Greece  

.3 

8.2 

7.1 

6.6 

1.2 

.8 

1.2 

FvWI  t,  7,  P  T*l     ~C\  c\ 

kJV/J_  \j  d       X  -i-  c  1.1  lV^L  .....    .  . 

d/ 

/  ■ .  •  1.5 

1.7 

1.2 

■    ■  1.7 

1.6 

1.1 

f/ 

1  .  X 

.  o 

1, 
.  o 

.  4: 

a 

.  D 

Cnnndn   o" / 

48.0 

'  °. 

114.0 

107.6 

33.9 

33. 21 

43.7 

43.7 

lu  p  y  -i  r>  n 

d/ 

26.8 

19.0 

4.2 

5.9 

'  5.0 

2.9 

d/ 

55,0 

33.1 

8.0 

.  6.8 

r.  :■  9.9 

14.9 

1/ 

5.4 

6.8 

1.8 

1.7 

'  1.3 

'1.4 

i/ 

8 . 1 

7.3 

11. 0 

2 . 3 

1 . 6 

1  A 

1 . 4 

iiuina,  mc  l .  nong 

Kong  &  Kwantung 

9.5 

42.8 

59.1 

38.6 

30.1 

37.2 

.  12.9 

Japan ,  incl.  Chosen 

24.0 

118.0 

118.3 

90.0 

90.5 

119.5 

'105.1 

Other  countries.  .  . 

134.2 

142.5 

134. 1 

48.0 

,.  40.2 

52.0 

57.3 

Total  

1 , 038 . 0 

1,953.6 

1,492.5 

662.3 

694.4 

733.  6 

747.7 

Foreign  Agricultural  Service  Division.  •  Compiled  from  Foreign  Commerce  and 
Navigation  of  the  United  States.     a/  Year  ended  June  30.     b/.From  Trade  In- 
formation Bui.  No.  177,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  c/  Included 
in  Germany,  Austria  and  Russia  prior  to  January  1,  1920.     d/  Included  in  "Other 
countries".     e/  Included  in  the  United  Kingdom  prior  to  January  1,  1925.     f /  In- 
cluded with  "Austria-Hungary  prior  to  January  1,   1920.     g/  Exports  of  wheat  and 
flour  to  Canada,   in  transit,  have  been  deducted  from  total  exports  to  Canada 
but  are  included  in  "Other  countries". 
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UNITED  STATES:    Value  of  agricultural  exports,-  "by  counties,  averages 
1909-10  to  1913-14,  1922-1926,  and  1927-1931,  annua. 1  1932-1935^ 


Calendar  year.'. 


Country  to 

"G  r  a.ge 

Annual 

which  exported 

1909- 

10  tc 

;  1922- 

:  1927- 

1932 

1913- 

14  a/ 

'-  1926 

:  1931. .  . 

;  1933 

:  1934 

1935 

Perc 

snt 

:  percent 

i  percent 

Percent 

Pe rcent 

. Percent 

I  Percent 

United  Kingdom. . . . 

37.2 

;    30*.  6 

:  26.0 

•  -24.6 

27.6  . 

30.6 

34.5 

Germany  

20.2 

j  14.3 

:  15.3 

15. -0 

14.8 

3.  7 

•  6.7 

3.0 

:  7.1 

:  6.2 

-  -7. 2 

.7.6 

5.5 

:  7«i 

Italv  

4.2 

:  6.1 

:  4.7 

4,5 

.5.7 

4.  7 

:  4.2 

Netherlands  

4.6 

I  4.7 

1  4.5 

<^  #  o 

3.2 

2.2 

i  2.1 

1.9 

:  2.0 

:  1*9 

2.1 

2.3 

2,  5 

!  2.4 

Belgium   

3.0 

:  3.1 

:  2.7 

-  -2.4 

2.3 

2.2 

!  2.7 

Poland  and  Danzig 

i    '  .2 

.  o 

a 

•  .1.7. 

.  2.0 

•  2.6 

c  i 

;          .  8 

.  J. .  l 

1  A 
J-  •  - 

!        1  R 

:  1.1 

:  Li 

■  .8 

.  .8 

.7 

!      •  ° 

Irish  Free  State.. 

%i 

,  / 

:  d/' 
•  — * 

,4 

.3 

,  .         .  o 

:  '5 

U.S.3.R. (Russia) 

/ 

:  1.4 

1.6 

e/ 

.5 

.3 

:  l.o 

:  «8 

:  .5 

.4 

.3 

c 

:  .6 

Portugal  

c/ 

i  .2 

:  .4 

•  ■  .5 

.5 

i.D 

:  .7 

i  »4 

.4 

.2 

.  .  .3  . 

.4 

:  .4 

&l 

2./ 

4 

.  «-> 

1  0 

p 

1 

:  2 

oj 

:    *  .1 

.1 

';> 

..2 

•  ? 

:  -i 

■  § 

P  /  - 

e/ 

e  / 

1 

4.5 

■  / 

:  5.8 

7.2 

5  1 

4.8 

6.0 

:  5.8 

i  1.4 

1.3 

.  6 

.8 

.7 

:  .4 

£/ 

j  2.8 

•2*2- 

1.2 

1.0 

1.3 

:  2.0 

c7 

'    *  »3 

.5 

•    •  .3 

.  .2 

p 

!  .2 

:  '  .4 

.5 

1.7 

.  «j 

o 

•  ^ 

:  .2 

China, incl.  Hong  ; 

Kong  &  Kwantung  ' 

•  ? 

.  2.2 

4.0  : 

4.3 

5.1 

:  1.7 

Japan, incl. Chosen  : 

2.3 

5.0 

7.9  ; 

13.5 

13.0 

16.3 

14.1 

Other  countries...; 

13.1 

'  7.3 

•  8.9 

7.1 

5.2 

7.0 

7.6 

Total  ! 

1 

00.0 

j  100.0  j 

100.0  : 

100.0 

100.0 

100. 0 

1C0.0 

Foreign  Agricultural  Service  Division.     Compiled  from  foreign  Commerce  and 
Navigation  of  the  United  States,    a/  Year  ended  June  30.    h/  Included  in  German- 
Austria  and  Russia  prior  to  January  1,  1920.     c/  Included  in  "Other  countries". 
§J  Included  in  the  United  Kingdom  prior  to  June  1,  1925.     ej  Less  than  .05  per- 
cent, fj  Included  in  Austria-Hungary  prior  to  January  1,  1920.  g/  Exports  of 
wheat  and  flour  tc  Cane.da,  in  transit,  have  "been  deducted  from  total  exports  to 
Canada  "out  are  included  in  "Cther  countries". 
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UNITED  STATES :     Value  of  agricultural  exports  as  compared  with 
total  exports  to  specified  countries,  average  1909-10 
to  1913-14,  1922-1925,  and  1927-1931,  annual  1932-1935 


Ypaf  pnr    rnimtTv  to 

All 

Percentage 

Agricultural. 

agricultural 

which  exported 

commodities 

is  of  total 

Million 

Million 

United  Kingdom 

dollars 

dollars 

Percent 

1909-10  to  1913-14  

?  305.9 

561.1 

68.8 

1922-1925  

596.9 

933.1 

64,0 

1927-1931  

338.1 

725.5 

53.5 

1932.  

162.8 

282 . 1 

.  57.7 

1933  

191.9 

307.9 

52.3 

1934 .  

224 .4 

378.1 

59.3 

1935  

258.3 

426.3 

60.6 

Germany 

1909-10  to  1913-14  

•  209.5 

300.8 

69.7 

1922-1926  

288.4 

375.0 

76.9 

1927-1931  

228.7 

353.7 

64.7 

1932  

99.2 

130.8 

75.8 

1933  

103.1 

137.9 

■  74.8 

1934'  

63,7 

105.6 

59.8 

1935  

50.3 

90.0 

55.9 

Prance 

19095-10  to  1913-14  ..•  

,83  1 5 

135.4 

■  ■  •  61.7 

1922-1926  ■  . 

139.5 

268.1 

52.0 

1927-1931  

92.9 

212.2 

43.8 

1932  

,47.7 

108.1 '    '  ' 

44.1 

1953  

52.8 

119.6     '  ' 

44  .1 

1934  

40.3 

113.5 

35.5 

1935  ;  

53.3 

112.3 

47.5 

Italy' 

1909-10  to  1913-14   

43.7 

65.4' 

-66.7 

1922-1926  

119.1 

172.0  ' 

69.2 

1927-1928  ■  

.  70.0 

119.2 

58.8 

1932  '   

29.7 

48.3 

61 . 5 

1933  

39.7 

50.8 

65.3 

1934  

34.7 

64.1 

54 . 1 

1935  

.  31.4 

70.8 

44.4 

Netherlands 

1909-10  to  1913-14  

48.2 

103.8 

46.4 

1922-1925.  :  ■  

92.1 

129.0 

71.4 

1927-1931  

56.9 

116;o 

57.4 

1932  

22.9 

43.8 

52.3 

1933  

21.9 

47.7  ' 

45.9 

1934  

15.5 

50.4 

32.7 

1935  

15.7 

47.9 

32.8 

Continued  - 
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UNITED  STATES:    Value  of  agricultural  exports  as  compared  with  total 
exports  to  specified  countries,  average  1909-10  to  1913-14, 
1922-1926,  and  1927-1931,  annual  1932-1935,  cont'd 


WI1XUI1    cX|JOi  X>6CL 

\ 

•  Agr  i  cul  tural 
• 

!           AT  1 

■      coraniuii.  XT/  is  s 

;  Percentage 
|  agricultural 
:    is  of  total 

•  Million 

;,  Million 

Spain 

dollars 

dollars 

Percent 

1909-10  to  1913-14  

20.2 

'  26.0 

•              77. 7 

1922-1926  

69.4 

j  55.9 

1927-1931  

!            65 .  6 

:  44.1 

I  25,6 

j  53.0 

1933  

30.  6 

I  52.3 

1934  

L  37.9 

I  47.3 

•  .  41.2 

•  43.2 

Belgium 

1909-10  to  1913-14  

:  51.9 

j  .  60.0 

j  105.3 

56,6 

i  96.7 

:  41.4 

1932  

39.  7 

40.3 

1933   

43.0 

!  37.0 

1934  

49.4 

1  32.6 

1935  

56.  S 

;  35.3 

U.S.. 3.R.  (Russia  in  Europe) 

33.5 

:  71.7 

1927-1931  

65 . 5 

:  28.4 

1932   

12.3 

a/ 

1933  

8.7. 

:  41.4 

1934  

14.8 

12.8 

24.4 

30.3 

Sweden 

1922-1926   

39.7 

41.6 

47.3 

24.  7 

1932   

17.0 

37.1 

IS. 4 

41.8 

1934   

32.8 

31.4 

1935   

33.0 

28.7 

Denmark 

1922-1926  

44.6 

.  46.2 

1927-1931  

45.3 

35.3 

1932   

11.9  ; 

43.7 

1933   

11.5  : 

47.8 

1934  

14.4  : 

36.1 

1935   

12.4  : 

33 . 9 

Continued  - 
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UNITED  STATES:    Value  of  agricultural  exports  as  compared  with  total 
exports  to  specified  coantrios,  ay  rage  .1909-10  to  1913-14, 
1922-1926,  and  1927-1931,  annual  1932-1935,  cont'd 


Year  and  country  to 
which  exported 

Ap"rimi  1  tin 

X  J.        J-                Li.  -la  U  LA.           '  J- 

All 

commodities 

_   v_-  J.    _    sLi.  'J 

agri  cul  tural 

i  c;   ( 1  "f  total 

]  ]  i  n*o 

L.llll  \J*.L 

Willi  on 

IV:.  JL  _i_  X  J. 

T  t  i       E  tp  p  S  t  ^,  t,  p  "h  / 

rl  nl  1  orq 
<JL\J  X  Xcl  A  o 

r{  n  1  Inrc 

Percent 

1Q  2  7- 19  31 

6  9 

11  8 

58.5 

1932  

2.  4 

4.2 

57 . 1 

1933  

2.  3 

4.1 

56. 1 

:  ,'1934  '.  . 

4.  7 

7.2 

65.3 

■  1935  

4. 0 

7.2. 

55.  6 

N o  rway 

1922-19^6 

1  6  R 

26.5 

-59 . 6 

'  1 927-1931 

7.  6 

20.0 

38  .0 

1932  

2.  6 

6 . 9 

.  37.7 

1933  

2.4 

7.0 

34.3 

1934  

3tl6  ... 

.11.2 

32.1 

1935  

4.2 

.13. 6    ,  . 

30.9 

P  d  rtu^al 

'1922-1926.  

4.4 

8.7 

...  ■  50 . 6 

1927-1931     .       ...  .... 

5.5 

1.1.2    .  . 

.     ;     49 .1 

T932  '  

3. 1 

.4.6  . 

67 . 4 

1933  

3.7 

5 . 3 

 63.8 

1934  

3.7 

7.9 

.'     46,8.  .  • 

1935  

5.4 

10.  8 

50.0 

Finland 

1922-1926 

7.  7 

11.1 

69 . 4 

1927-1931 

5 .  6 

:    . .  13.1 

.    . . 42.7 

1932  

1.4 

2.7 

..  .    -  •  51.9 

1933  

1.9 

3.5..  . 

;  •.    .  54.3 

1934  

2.9 

6.0 

48.3 

19  35  

2.6 

6.0  .  . 

46.  7 

flrpp  n  p 

1909-1 0  to  1  °1 3-1 4 

.  3 

'  .9 

33 . 3 

1922-1  926 

8.2 

;  13.2 

.62.1 

1927-1931 

7.1 

\         12 . 3 

.  .  55.5 

1932  

6.  6 

7.7 

,  85.7 

1933  

1.2 

j  2.8 

:         42 . 9 

1934  

.  8 

4. .6. 

14.7 

1935  

1.2 

:     .  6.5 

i  18.5 

Switzerland 

1922-1926  

1.5 

'    ..  6.8 

j  22.1 

1927-1931  

1.7 

•  10.7 

15.9 

1932  

1.2 

|   .        6..  6 

:  18.2 

1933  

1.7 

:  7.1 

:  23.9 

1934  

1.6 

8.3 

:  19.3 

1935  

1.1 

7.5 

:  14.7 

Continued  - 
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UNITED  STATES:     Value  of  agricultural  exports  as  compared  with  total 
exports  to  specified  countries,  average  1909-10  to  1913-14, 


Year  and  country  to 
which  exported  ■ 

Czechoslovakia 

1922-1926.   

1927-1931  

1932  v  

1933  

1934  ,  

1935  

Canada 

1909-10  to  1913-14. .'  

1922-1926  

1927-1931   

1932  

1933     .\  .  ...  . 

1934  

1935  

Japan,  including  Chosen 

1909-10  to  1913-14  

1922-1926  

1927-1931  

1932   .  

1933  

1934  

1935  

China,  including  Hong  Kong 

and  Kwantung 
-  1909-10  to  1913-14  

1922-1926  

1927-1931  

1932  

1933  t  , 

1934  

1935  


c/ 
c/ 

c/ 

2.1 
c/ 

c/ 
_  / 


9.5 
42. B 
59.1 
38  •  5 
30.1 
37.2 
12.9 


30  •  9 
111.8 
131.0 
65.5 
62.9 
SI. 3 
47.1 


.,  annual  1932-1935,  cont 

\x 

All 

Percentage 

•i  cultural 

agricultural 

commodities 

is  of  total 

Million 

Million 

dollars 

dollars 

Percent 

.3 

2.0 

•  15.0 

1.1 

5/5 

20.0 

.  3 

1.8 

16.7 

.  3 

1.5 

20.0 

.4 

2.6 

15.4 

.6 

3.2 

18.8 

48.0 

323.4 

14;  8  ' 

114.0 

■  -610.8 

18.7 

107.6 

•709 . 4 

15.2 

33.9 

•  228 . 4 

14.8 

33.2 

197.9 

-  16.8 

43.7 

286.5 

15.3 

43.7 

308 . 2 

14.2 

24.0 

45.1 

53.2  " 

118.0 

245.7 

47.8 

118.3  j 

224.5 

52.7 

90.0  j 

134.1 

67.1 

90.5  : 

142.9 

53 . 3 

119.5  : 

209.9 

56.9 

105.1  ■ 

202.6 

51.9 

30.7 
38.3 
45.1 
58.0 
47.9 
45.8 
27.4 


Foreign  Agricultural  Service  Division.     Compiled  from  Foreign  Commerce  and 
Navigation  of  the  United  States.     Year  ended  June  30,  1909-10  to  1913-14, 
calendar  years,  1922-1935.     a/  Less  than  .05  percent.     To/  Included  vdth  the 
United  Kingdom  prior  to  January  1,  1925.     c/  Exports  of  wheat  and  flour  to 
Canada,  in  transit  to  Europe,  deducted  from  total  exports  to  Canada.  These 
exports  were  valued  at  $2,000,000  in  1910-1914,  $41,000,000  in  1922-1926, 
$32,000,000  in  1927-1931,  $888,000  in  1932,  $49,000  in  1933,   $37,000  in 
1934  and  $53,000  in  1935. 
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